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PREFACE 

An attempt has herein been made to set forth the 
several aspects of the world of Nature that made appeal 
to the Tamil poets of the S ingam Era, the part they 
played in Sangam Literature and their treatment in 
extenso by the poets in consonance with time, place 
and action as a \ehicle of their best thoughts and 
highest sentiments so as to constitute a literature for 
all tunes with a characteristic freshness and fragrance 
reaching the highest watermark of Tamil genius and 
literary excellence. 

The term Sangam literature, as generally accepted, 
denotes the liter aw works included in the anthologies 
Ettuttokai (the Eight Collections) and Pattuppattu (The 
Ten id} 11s) belonging to the earliest period in the 
History ol Tamil Literature, a period earlier than 
200 A. 1). beginning perhaps from 500 B. C. 
or still earlier. The Ettuttokai consists of the eight 
great collections Narrirui, Kuruntokai, Amkurunuru, 
Patirruppattu, Panpat il, Kahttokai, Akananuru and 
Puranfmurti, each of which has verses of a certain 
type in length or m metre or in matter. The ten 
long idylls ot Pattuppattu are Tirumurukarruppatai, 
Porunararruppat u, ( 'irupan irruppatai, Perumpanarrup- 
patai, Mullaippatt u, Maturaikkanci, Netunalvatai, 
KurificippaUu, Pattinappalai and Malaipatnkatam. Many 
of these works have commentaries by scholars of 
great reputation, among whom the well-known commen- 
tator NaccinOrkkmiyar has done a great service to the 
study of Kalittokai and the idylls of Pattuppattu, 
though he sometimes seems to mislead the reader 
through his unnecessarily indirect and circumlocutory 
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methods of exposition. Parimelalakar has a brief bat 
incomplete commentary on Paripatal, while in the 
case of some other works Ainkurunuru. Patirruppattu, 
Akananuru and Puraniinuru their commentators are 
unidentified. Some of them have given brief but very 
useful notes on the stanzas, while some have left their 
works incomplete, as in the case of Akananuru and 
Puraniinuru. 

All these notes and commentaries have been of 
great help for the present study, besides those on 
Tolkappiyam, particularly the third part of that great 
grammar called Porulatikaram, a treatise on literary 
criticism. Most of the authors of the critical works 
in Tamil and English have been indented upon for 
guidance and, wherever necessary, the literary works 
of the English Nature-poets have been brought in for 
comparative study. 

The purpose throughout has been not to discover 
all that has been said by the Sangam poets about 
Nature, but to dwell on the general obvious qualities, 
the typical features of their works in regard to their 
treatment of Nature so as to portray their attitude 
and appreciation of Nature which they chose to employ 
in their proper and appropriate setting. Illustrations 
are drawn from all the works constituting Sangam 
literature with a view to serve as the basis for 
generalisations and in many cases the references given 
in the footnotes are such as to serve as outstanding 
'examples for the types referred to, while in some 
exceptional cases two or more examples are cited to 
illustrate the variety of descriptions under consideration. 
The authorities consulted are indicated in the body 
of the work itself or in references given in the footnotes,. 
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Free translations are rendered wherever necessary and 
sometimes the important phrases and epithets are 
transliterated and then translated. The plants and 
animals are described by their names as identified and 
known in English, but wherever such identification 
is vague or defective, the Tamil term itself is trans- 
literated and used throughout. The index at the end 
of the book explains such terms as well as other 
important names employed. 

The first part is on the treatment of Nature from 
the point of view of the poetry and the poets of 
the age. The first chapter explains the place of Nature 
in Sangam literature; the literary conventions of the 
age are illustraed ; how Nature was assigned an 
important place in the verses on the esoteric themes 
of love is pointed out and indicated ; the occasions that 
literary conventions permitted the poets to describe 
Nature in the verses on the other themes are also 
set forth. It is also shown that the treatment of Nature 
has long ago been appreciated by scholars of the 
succeeding period to such an extent as to lend the most 
catching phrases of descriptions for titles of the verses 
concerned. The second chapter deals with some of 
the poets with particular references to their 
copious employment of Nature’s material to embellish 
their themes. Only such features of their descriptions 
as are dominant have been brought out; and the poets 
who have earned remarkable distinction by their artistic 
pictures of Nature and those who have been baptised 
in Nature’s own language are included in the list. 

The second part is devoted to study the subject 
from the point of view of Nature itself. It deala 
with the predominantly characteristic aspects of Nature’a 
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beauty observed on earth, in the sky and among the 
flora and fauna and portrayed by the different poets 
in their literary compositions. The three chapters of 
this part discuss them and the purpose has been to 
determine how such aspects have been treated by them. 
The outstanding features have been analysed and 
presented in a cogent and continuous form. 

The third part deals with the methods in which 
Nature has been described in Sangam literature. The 
portrayal of Nature in similes of different types forms 
an important and useful study by itself. The next 
•chapter presents the feelings and experiences of co- 
existence with Nature and the last is devoted to derive 
conclusions and bring out together the characteristics of 
Sangam literature in its treatment of Nature. 

This book was in its origin a thesis submitted 
by me to the University of Madras for the Ph. D. Degree 
in 1947 and I am thankful to the authorities of the 
University for their kind permission to publish this. 

While editing this in the present form ten years 
later, I had scope to make some corrections and improve- 
ments but restrained myself lest this work should appear 
in a different form altogether. 

I am grateful to my friend and colleague Sri. 
C. Subbaian, m. a.. Assistant Professor of English, 
Pachaiy appa's College for his valuable help in reading 
the proofs. My thanks are also due to the publishers, 
The South India Saiva Siddhanta Works Publishing 
Society, Tinnevelly, Ltd., Madras. 

Madras-30, 1 
J 1-5*1957. J 



M. Varadarajan 




Note on Transliteration and Diacritical Marin 



The system here adopted is the same as in Tamil 
Lexicon of the University of Madras, Vol. VI, p.IXVIII. 

Tamil alphabets and their English symbols with 
•diacritical marks : — 



Vowels 



<8/ 


a 


«T 


e 




a 


V 


e 


S) 


i 


S3 


ai 


FF 


i 


9 


0 


jbl 


u 


» 


0 


s>sn 


u 


9 ar 


au 




Consonants 




4 


k 


lb 


m 


* 


n 


£i 


y 




c 


rf 


r 


e 


fi 


Q) 


1 


lL 


t 


d j 


V 


w 


n 




1 


# 


t 


dr 


1 


0 


n 




f 


u 


P 


csr 


U 




Aytam 


o°o k 





To avoid clumsiness, the transliterated words are 
not indicated by marks of quotation except in the 
«oase of some which need distinction. In all other 
oases, the diacritical marks easily distinguish them 
as transliterated words. 

Some of the words like Sangam and Madurai 
which have already found place in many works in 
English, have been given in their familiar forms to 
avoid confusion. 
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References in the footnotes 

The numbers given in the footnotes refer to the 
stanzas or lines or pages as noted below : — 

In the case of the works of Ettuttokai, the number 
refers to the stanza ; 

In the case of the idylls of Pattuppattu, it refers 
to the line ; 

In the case of the grammatical work Tolkappiyam 
it refers to the ‘clittiram 

In the case of other works, it refers to the page 
and is preceded by the letter p; 

In some cases, both the stanza and the particular 
iines in it are noted, e. g. 5: G4-70 means lines 64 to 7ft 
in the fifth stanza. 




Part I 




The place of nature 

IN 

SANGAM LITERATURE 

The Literature of the Sangam Age is a 
bouquet oi' blossoms of variegated kinds in form 
and fragrance and colour and complexion. There 
are two thousand three hundred and eighty one 
versus varying from small lyrics of three lines to 
an idyll of seven hundred and eighty two lines. 
There are four hundred and seventy three poets 
known either by the names they bore or by causal 
names culled from their works, and the authors 
are unidentified in the case of hundred and two 
poems. 

Each of the poets treats the orchestra after 
his individual fashion; yet, on the whole, from 
the most popular Kapilar and Nakkirar to those 
whose names are not known, a general harmony 
prevails. The tone and temper of the age is 
reflected in all their poems with a singular 
likeness. Be it a small verse in Ainkurunuru or a 
long idyll in Pattuppattu, the characteristic 
literary qualities of the age are clearly portrayed. 
They are moulded according to certain literary 
conventions or traditions which Tolkappiyanar, 
the ancient grammarian denotes by the phras e 
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patal canra pulaneri valakkam . 1 There are 
differences, but they are minute and subtle, not at 
all fundamental. Despite these differences, they 
reveal their blending into an oneness which is 

characteristic of this age in Tamil literature. 

In Sangam literature there are poets like 
Wordsworth who paint pictures of the hills, the 
lakes, the rivers and the rustic folk of Tamilnad, 
though, like Wordsworth, they never inscribe the 
word Nature on their banners ; there are poets 
like Scott with descriptions of Nature, based 
upon close observation, so accurate that a 

botanist might acquire a correct idea of the 
vegetation in Tamilnad ; there are also sensuous 
poets like Keats who gifted with the keenest per- 
ceptions see, hear, feel, taste and inhale all the 
varieties of glorious colour, of melodious song, of 
silky texture, the flavour of fruit and fragrance 
of flowers which Nature offers. Their love of 
Nature is so powerful as to permeate the themes of 
love as well as of war in their poems. Yet, no 

word, analogous to Nature ever occurs, either as 

a brief synonym for the external aspect of things, 
or, as commonly used, for a kind of abstract 
medium between God and the universe. 

These ancient poets do not treat of Nature 
alone, but resort to it always to describe human 
life in its varying aspects, chiefly love and war, 
In short, they knit together the feelings of man 

1, /i/TL-« Wtfi&SgplLh tJ9) 

erasrfl) LfwQesrjjff mipsaLb* — Tol. Por. 53 
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and the beauties of Nature iu closest bonds and 
warmest associations. 

The world of Nature and the world of Man 
are, according to J. C. Shairp , 1 the two great 
fields in which the poet works. The Sangam 
poets work in both the great fields, and it is, 
therefore, that the reader finds in their poems 
what Palgrave would characterise as the marriage 
of Man with Nature . 2 These two subjects are 
interwoven as warp and woof in the fine tapestry 
of ancient Tamil poetry. The ancient poets have 
united the power that observes the phenomena of 
external Nature with an insight into human 
feelings as either influenced or affected by them. 
For example : 

“ Just now I had a look at that mountain of 
his where the rain poured in such heavy showers 
that the peacocks screeched in flocks and the 
grey-faced langurs with their young ones trembled 
with fear. Is my forehead still of the same old 
state ? Let me know it, my companion l ” 8 

This is the gist of a passage by Kapilar. It is 
the reply of the heroine to her lady-companion 
when she asks her how she will bear the separa- 
tion of her lover for a short period before 
marriage. Her reply is that she will console 
herself and bear it up by looking at his mountainas 
often as possible as she does even now when be 

1. Aspects of Poetry, p. 70. 2, Landscape in Poetry, p. 29 

S. ]®&riAu9»' LomhuuSeo Girmpgii 

fGQS)r(!P% smsib utriruQuirQ uesf}uuu 
uQiAemy) Qurifin# #wir coiuif-asir l.®* 

<g<sarjDU) (%$*$ 

umra j>l_ \ujbQ(nf <s«wrt$.#ejr $1 
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departs from her after clandestine meetings. Here 
the great poet Kapilar depicts the passion of the 
heroine and at the same time paints a mountain 
scenery with rain and peacocks and langurs. 

Most of the poems in Akananuru, Narrinai, 
Kuruntokai, Ainkurunfiru and Kalittokai teem with 
the feelings and passions of men and women 
depicted along with pictures of natural scenery. 
Some of the idylls in Pattuppattu also conform to 
this type. The rest are with or without descrip- 
tions of Nature, and even those with descriptions 
of Nature are of no such fixed pattern as this. 
The five anthologies quoted above deal with love 
esoteric called l akam ’ and therefore it may 
be said that most of the poems on this theme 
(called ahnppdttu or love-lyrics) depict passions 
of love set with pictures of Nature. 

The poems classified as ‘ akam’ or dealing 
with love in Sangam literature constitute dramatic 
monologues since they present situations of love 
through the emotional utterances of the interlocu- 
tors, the hero, the heroine, the lady-companion 
and others. The emotional experience is called 
uripporul 1 (the conative aspect). The description 
of Nature accompanying it serves as the stage for 
action in dramatic poetry and consists of two 
parts called mutalporul 2 (the place and time) and 
Karupporul 1 (the objects of environment). 

1, qwnrpeo I'Jifipeo 

ftKi go rSiSpphib erssr jj9g»<s>j 

(3 sntoji &fassr&($rflu QurnrfJlerr* Tol. Poru. 14 

(Lj>p,Q&mu u ($&.!$! 

ftil'ner'tHuer Qmfrtfiu ^uj^qmrirts <3& (rQsr. 



—•Ibid. 4 
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These three components complete the 
dramatic poetry called ‘akappattu.’ While explain- 
ing these three in his famous treatise on grammar, 
Tolkappiyanar clarifies their relative importance. 
According to him, karupporul is more important 
than mutalporul and uripporul is more important 
than the other two . 2 In other words, in such 
poems, the emotional experience of the lovers is 
the most important, the objects of environment 
come next in importance and the region, the season 
and the hour are less important. 

“ The bees buz/, and the frogs croak; the 
pastoral region is cool and fragrant with blooms of 
mullai ; the pleasant season accosts ; and I have 
returned as promised Be not downcast and 
dejected -” 3 

This is the gist of a stanza by Pevanar in 
Ainkurunuru. The heroine anxiously awaits her 
lover as the season in which he had promised to 
return has begun. The hero arrives and with 
overflowing joy announces that he has come. 
This is th^ uripporul, the theme of this love-poem. 

i. Qp,iiis>ns> laimiru) tj&rumjn 

ujry$iw i iipf&'H'ntr '$ 

i3 t wsijLn as.'ijQ th m 3u)ry?< /. 

2 m (tp auifiuGun ermjo (i pm'j p 

ah npf&.ivsd ,ii) *> pmQnii 
uuS&r joerrstj Jiir&o, 

3. euemQ < 2,11 girpp 

LfjDt&m (iptio&o <o«o ir 
pm jpt Qurap'lp 
sntruippmih in -Or. 



— Toi. Por. 18 



— Ibid. 3 



— Ain. 944 
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The background of the pastoral region in early 
winter is the mutalporu] and is relevant to the 
region to which the heroine belongs and the season 
is a sharp reminder of his promise to return. The 
references to the buzz of the bees, the croaking of 
the frogs and the blossoming of the mullai consti- 
tute the picture of the region and the season, and 
these form the karupporul and serve as the 
background of the situation of love depicted in the 
poem. 

It must be noted in passing that there are a 
few verses which have no mutalporul but only 
the other two, and a few have neither karupporul 
nor mutalporul but only uripporul, confirming 
what Tolkappiyanar says as to their relative 
importance. 

The literary conventions of the age are seen 
not only in such gracious blending of the human 
passions with the beauties of Nature but also in 
the classification of the sentiments of love in 
accordance with the different regions and assigning 
them to particular seasons and hours. 

The regions are five, the kurinci , or the 
mountain region, the mullai or the forest or 
pastoral tract, the marutam or the agricultural 
region, the neytal or the coastal region, and the 
pdlai or the arid desert tract . 1 Each of these has 
its own peculiar flora and fauna and other aspects 

1, inirQujirmr Glduj a-.$oay)tx> 

Qldui atHAwamr 
Qltiuj j8_«?46(aptb 

«W0«wr«®r Qumt Qu^tcessrito 
(tpGofa) u> Qnstu psQeo&iJ & 

Q&treoGSiLt /dujit jb Q&tra>m)«mh uQQtb. — Tol. Por. 5. 
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which are included under what has been referred 
to as karupporul. The ancient poets have found 
out that in a particular season of the year and in a 
particular hour of the day, a particular region 
appears most beautiful and most influential, that 
every landscape is seen best under the peculiar 
illumination of a season and a period of it when 
its influence is powerful on human impulses and 
activities. Thus are also the different stages of 
love correlated to the different aspects of natural 
environment. 

The geographic control of life and growth 
is an idea recently reached by science and newly 
expounded in treatises on Anthropogeography. 
But the ancient Tamil poets have somehow 
understood this influence of natural environment 
on the life of men and have established conventions 
in their works especially on love and its various 
aspects . 1 These conventions prove that ancient 
Tamil poetry was inspired by acute observation 
of Nature and its influence on human life in its 
different aspects. 

In accordance with the conventions, the love- 
aspect of the mountainous tract is the meeting of 
the lovers in late winter (beginning with the 
middle of October and ending with the middle of 
December) at midnight . 2 The season of early 
dew (the two months following late winter) is 
also the period for this . 3 The commentators try 

1, V\ R. Ramaohandra Dikshitar, Studies in Tamil Literature 
and History, p. 273* 

2 , os 5,^55$, 0 *.]$irujtru)ih trr«tr llcss)it l — Tol* Por# 6 

3, tj*sf1Qui0(r u v h$n(ifith gL.ifl&Q&sn Starr (flu. — Ibid, 7 
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to explain the peculiar influence of Nature on 
romantic approaches and according to Naccinark- 
kiniyar, the dreadful hour of midnight with the 
constant showers of late winter with its attendant 
discomforts would render the union of lovers 
most difficult and thereby serve to heighten their 
longing in suspense . 1 Then is every beast in its 
lair and every bird in its nest with its loving mate. 
The stealthy wooing and union of the lovers 
in spite of watch and ward round the village and 
the care of mothers at home would be highly 
exciting. Rough and frowning steeps, foaming 
floods, wandering beasts, darkness and cold make 
up the terrible but dramatically appropriate 
environment. 

The early winter and the dusky evening are 
the proper season and hour for the forest region, 
and its love-aspect is patient waiting of the 
heroine during the period of separation of her 
lover . 2 Naccinarkkiniyar explains that the atmos- 
phere then is pleasant and cool and most 

favourable for the return of the lover from his 
camp, and, as he returns, he notices all the birds 
and animals wooing their mates with great joy on 
account of the pleasant fresh showers. The 
mullai and other fragrant flowers of the season 

1 « gjfruj /bemsu Lf*wir&& iS <3, Li ear a err &/ tSi\uf.uu % <sr »/,,$/// fit 

^naaems/iSssr & ^(flu-iarira Gca’bwr 7} 

LniraQ'jiJ, ^uu^iLjihi & < f pj8§to&u]Ui i But 

8* g}< Fjih kM&w {g}<si]u-.ujirLCiQjjtt) <«.? ear u&i. eresnKat ? fibUtuBfr 

jj/srfl ifitg&vAwr (StfflGO «9i rf&rr &<svir unm)L~ 

^ I— tsr <31 / \p fit ^ ir &} Lfi iT ©/ lb Lf 6TF .utj ( h $1 tt/ t._GW j5gW / / /0 JQ! 
fisc® ear atria* ($j}Suq-i ajfiiuu QtJ($ peon <$nn> an r,/j? 

G/htraairgj,} ®/0/.b fib dsoeufasr* ($j&ds&«rfasr0£CtutL®u i fern (rr } K>at <i\> 

®&TUth Quqt,(§ fibd3&i , @jrrj<6eo 6*.$fr<mtrt*uf) & psi ;j,&u u 

ufpm. Tol. Por. 0. Nac. 

2, atrchth u)ir?euujLb a p«)Av, ■ — Ibid. *9 
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spread their new ambrosia far and wide and his 
heart is moved and drawn towards his longing 
partner at home . 1 



The region of fields or plains has sulking 
love-quarrel for uripporuj. There is no particular 
season assigned to it, perhaps because all seasons 
equally allow it. But it has the early dawn as its 
suitable hour ,' 1 as the lover turns a gay libertine 
and, spending a festive night with a courtezan, 
returns home at this period and the wife 
reproaches him and denies him admission and 
ultimately forgives his wrongs after hearing his 
pleadings and regrets either in person or through 
her ladv-companion and others . 3 

As for the coastal region, the afternoon is 
the appropriate hour 4 and no season is specially 



J . a "t Aar u'tf r>,> l9i. > j,j ifien * w>' . o9*n ? u £ ' r b n ,r ' j & u ■* 3 

w /\.v nj! ' iI)a ?*}*% IM'J.41 smir*tu2i,y *>ir. '*,**#* tjin 

1 ijirC-i. re $ u-i i n t $ <s8 vp . O si'ULiQpu unf'iA u Sfw-- 

r<; j, f jj J t 1 ,rh! vj ©r «) J < I lc, & '* r h # 1 / 1 .V 10 l * UJ > A* 

*, /a 1.^ tf mj i < ipvu > Jujv&eSw &#•>&* 

I r it / j err mi } > r\ ' # tow J • - »r $ l/ jt > jy, o'? to tu r/ 0? a . -y dnw # ^ to 

a/ » //• /i, to .« / .r //, ($ /$ f ^ t / i/ 5 <$ ,<A o» /t ^j/u> ** & r< 'J* • ^ 

'Zunt*# u 3 »<r«» 3 «-,ii .>( 2 ? Jl_ \ n> & irw 

I I ,4 $ f ©/ id -1 /r/ , 4, ^ O ££ <n»j U! ,etj IS u >h «' t,v *' Art ^ * jy LL ^ [ w 

iifiQILfl tl . ih l' bV JD ,1> /IK’V A j& . iL yg 1 A v»(TL09> 

(«$ <tV i i tj jn i» 4* ©$ ia td» A» ljQm 1 \}$ a_i9?^ r 5tr 

«W ' Tol. I’or. 0. Ixac. 

.Jf/IJLUJO) . Ibid. 8 

;j. LU *«n#a9 p L ^Ai’otwr ^.vtc fjt. *««r( 9 u> 

Gullit Aif . u'hj iSpi*&u ifi&mJiMUi * st&eiafi 

^'TjRpi.r, o' t/ttf t^LT ^ifiuiir ,& Qs($a r jfl , 'dt 

(ff&ir ,<h&n car Mr L - % .enr a $ jn <5 s# 0* ®i'f P 

QP<n)U.ji> &n jo*# oSuj.tt,^ 

*tr „vti> ^ j;; a / cro it ,(* ,s® • ^ !0 5» P & u Klb & 1 J ,L> ii) <> ' )J ■ J1 f 3r 

(ipaRb# mituJ*) s*n~ uuvat c3f«w meuGmpv'tPP 

($ •& r <& t $ uj eSiq^HJ JD&&K* Oicuj^Ai.jp/tJ/rfS) iworret** 

««9nr® q<$ ‘p*co utupfiG&w AjiSiW- "Ibid. Jsac. 

er jDuirQf Q‘btn&&> .-&*«> Qts'nGup# f jyith. Ibid. 8 

Tho terra 'orpatir is interpreted as the period of sunrise, but 
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mentioned. Its love-aspect is the lady’s bewailing 
over the long absence of the lover. The hot sun 
sinks into the west and the birds fly to their nests 
anxiously seeking their mates and young ones. 
The maritime region in the evening rouses feelings 
of desolation and despair in her afflicted heart . 1 

The most frequently depicted aspect of love 
is the parting of lovers and their pining in sepa- 
ration. Its region is the arid desert tract which 
is either the hills or the forests that have become 
dry and waste on account of the continued absence 
of showers and the hot burning rays of 
the sun . 2 The noonday hour of hot summer 
profoundly influences loneliness and solitude . 3 
The season of late dew is also ascribed to it . 4 
The hottest part of the day in scorching summer 
in a desert tract without shady trees is the period 
when not a single beast is free from suffering. 
The parted lover goes through untold hardships 

* sunset ' seems to bo the appropriate meaning; vide S. Soma 
sundra Bharathiyar’s Tol Porntpatalam Akattinaiyiyal, 
New commentary, pp. 18, 24. The old commentator of 
Ainkurunuru is also of this view ; vide Ain. 116-note. 

1, Q&fi 9 W * L- r Qwut / « $ *nr sm ‘jiFtrlko p jj> jrt 

Q&uj'tiGkjiC', if) wsrupib Qu:,uj5jpi < / w'jai j/ i 

tji^t LfG)tQ®Ta)eO'iLb [Syt—tLcnuj '1 r »r pli -*!($ Qutu T a/ tb, i{<fir8xr 

(lP&gSuj y,dhss) jd pib n / fcir off 6>ir jpt QnQibjSetn sr 

uj(i£aj&$} u mj'j&fin , <t>x m)*u8Sb<§& %L- 'b*r jQpiw 

&rr gtt p */r ggtftb r§9n t ’i)9U.n> jy (j$<sm’-e. l jeouui . p snf 
<tysosr®& anru>* (§,$uq Q iiQur p$«r © jd 

Grjhun® Qrztu jbjbrg) Tol. Por. 8. Nao. 

2 , (ip&fe)94ih (§ p/S & ib y'<sn i r)&nir\rt jb $ 

UfrSso zraruOpH rf* 

— Cilappatikaram, Katukan-kotai, 11. 

3, (B'yojtSHsopi $lb*tr'3'ii ns «rui«) Q GuadQ&tir® 

Qptil opes t&Ruj QmjiS Tol. Por. 9 

4, iSssruesB prrgpjib tu ifipQ&w Qi&rrifiu. — Ibid. 10 
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and the feminine imagination of the lady renders 
the tract abound in fancied dangers. The words 
of consolation addressed by the lady-companion 
are of no avail and instead of consolation, the 
good lady turns disconsolate . 1 

These are the conventions called ‘ patal 
canra pulaneri valakkam ’ 3 found in the poems in 
the five anthologies referred to above as well as 
in the idylls Mullaippattu and Kurincippattu in 
Pattuppattu which are all termed as Akappattu or 
esoteric poetry. 

There is in them a remarkable blending of 
external Nature with the feelings of joy and 
sorrow in human life and these conventions 
remind one of Spenser’s “ The Shepherd’s 
Calendar ” in which the moods of the various 
verses are made to correspond to the seasons 
represented, or conversely outward Nature in its 
cycle throughout the year reflects on and unifies 
the emotions, thoughts and passions of the 
shepherds. Greg appreciates this as a perfectly 
legitimate artistic device and as one based on a 
fundamental principle of human nature, since the 
appearance of objective phenomena is ever largely 
modified and coloured by subjective feeling . 3 
Even in Tennyson’s “In Memoriam”, the out- 

1 « lAtrteotfih kwu >ir aits 'Jl&r&o Q^t-hiSa 

web LD/r rtnotb wnm 31 1 

Lnreyih Lf&i'r Lj/Djpi uidor giGsruib 

rntTfloSeir. j §)&> tu$I 3 jb($ < 4 rihfleffjD® nmr t i*$>nh 

(Swea f!$yth fijoCiLfm — Tol. Por. 9* Nac. 

2 . IBIT L-S S^pjLD tLWSuiG) [p&Sggjib 

ui ftrwtfl) qeoG&rfi — Ibid. 53 

3. Walter W. Greg, Postoral Poetry and Pastoral Drama, p 91. 
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ward scene and the inward feeling are woven 
together with an intensity which makes them 
single and inseparable. Sangam Literature contains 
numberless stanzas in which the Tamil poets, like 
Tennyson, make the reader feel that the storm of 
the human heart blows stronger than the storm 
of Nature depicted in them. 

As J. C. Shairp says, Nature is always wooing 
man’s spirit in manifold and mysterious ways, to 
elevate him with its vastness and sublimity, to 
gladden him with its beauty, to depress him with 
its bleakness and to restore him with its calm . 1 
This quick interchange of feeling between the 
world without and the world within, though subtle 
and mysterious, has been recognised as a fact in 
the literary conventions of the Sangam age. 

Usage is the source and origin of conventions, 
and convention in poetry is, according to Lowes, 
only the costume in which emotion attires itself . 2 
The conventions of the poetry of the Sangam age 
are the mould which gives to the very age its form 
and pleasure. They represent the ways along 
which beauty in Nature and in human feelings has 
in the past been sought and known. Any enjoy- 
ment of the poetry of that age demands a 
sympathetic understanding of its conventions, 
whether current or obsolete. For example, 
tradition has so closely associated the sloping hills 
and the winding streams with adventures of the 
lover coming to his sweetheart at midnight that 

1 . On poetic Interpretation of Nature, p. 2 

2 . Convention and Revolt in Poetry, p. 32 
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the name ‘ kurinci 5 is itself enough to strike the 
keynote of this aspect of love. The tone or colour 
that human experience had once given to the 
scenery was carried on by that scenery, so that 
in course of time it became the appropriate back- 
ground for a new tale of that type. 

As expressed by Abercrombie, the rules of 
art which the ancient poets obeyed were not 
imposed on Nature but were drawn from Nature; 
they were ‘'discovered, not ^devised ”. 1 Even 
apart from the ancient conventions or rules of art, 
no one can ignore the power of Nature over man’s 
thoughts and feelings even now, after winning a 
civilization slowly and to a certain extent in spite of 
it. The dark woods rouse him to solemn awe and 
the gay landscapes with blue skies and silver clouds 
give him joy and pleasure. This was noted by 
the Tamil scholars thousands of years ago, 
especially in the Sangatn age when Tamil and was 
a nest of singing birds as England in the golden 
age of Elizabeth They have minutely observed 
how the climate of a region and its natural resources 
lend something of their own energy to the character 
of its inhabitants and how their manners and 
modes of life undergo an imperceptible change 
owing to their influence. Those were days when 
man was more dependent upon Nature and there- 
fore his habits and tastes were moulded by his 
environment in the world of Nature, and he 
himself was more or less a product of Nature’s 
handiwork. The poets of the age have made this 
fact evident in their compositions, especially the 

1 , Principles of Literary Criticism, p. 141 
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passages on love. Tolkappiyanar who deals with 
the literary conventions of his age, himself admits 
that he has based his observations on the usages 
honoured by the practice of the great poets - 
pdtnlut payinravni natun kalai.’ 1 

The influence of Nature on man is not so much 
clear in the exoteric poems called ‘ puraw’, the 
poems dealing with subjects other than the esoteric 
aspects of love. Yet there are in them, descriptions 
of Nature, in brief and sometimes in detail, but 
not so frequently as in the poems on love. The 
following are the contexts in which such descrip- 
tions are found : — 

i. When the poets, as bards seeking patronage 
or gifts, praise their patrons, kings or chieftains, 
they also praise the territories in their jurisdic- 
tion for their beauty and fertility and also some- 
times in contrast to them despise those of their 
enemies invaded and destroyed by the patrons which 
were once in an equally beautiful and fertile state. 
While they approach their patrons, they find this 
an easy, elegant and honourable method of pleasing 
them- The poet Moci Kiranar openly expresses 
his feelings that he would rather f-ing in praise of 
the Konkanam hills rather than beg of the chieftain 
of the hills to help him . 2 Even Kapilar, who was 

1 . (Lp£sb<s(5 sL-rflijQiJtrnjw e>rm jd /» (3 jd 
& i 5-;/ bj (tpan jd & jd m p> (3 a/ 

ljt l- uuSarjD&ntu <ssir&u. — Tol. For. 3 

msoQgptiD n >& «r ujru9 jflpjib Qsu&dl urA 1 
t>T Q*irt-ir ^aisr odld *9i njl&n+i p 

®@UU<gi lElfisfofJB 

& 9b*u& *9K$'i8i€(nr 

v Q%r<mQuc$m Gtremh uiru-Ghoms Qdjsr 



— Pur a. 154 
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more a friend than a poet to the great patron Pari, 
has many lines in praise of his Parampu hills but 
only a few on the patron himself. Most of the 
passages in Patirruppattu are of the type of 
appreciation of the rich fertility of the patron’s 
home and deprecation of his enemy’s lands which 
were also equally fertile before' his invasion . 2 
Among the idylls, Maturaikkanci 3 and Pattinap- 
palai are of this type, devoting hundreds of lines 
to such descriptions. 

2. There is a form of poetry in Sangain 
Literature called ‘ nrruppaUii ' (the guidance) in 
which a bard, a musician or a dancer, male or 
female, perceives the pitiable state of poverty of 
one of his kind on the way while returning from a 
munificent patron with his bountiful gifts and 
sympathetically guides and instructs him to go to 
that patron and get relieved of his distress like 
himself . 5 While guiding him so, the happy bard 
describes the way through which one has to go 
through to reach the city of the patron, the risks 
and dangers incidental on the way, the fertility 
and beauty of the lands one has to cross, the 
attractions of the natural surroundings of the 
patron's own country and consequently of the 
scenes of the sky and the earth in different hours 
of night and day accosting the eye of the 

1. Patirrup. 13; 2(3-20 

9 Maturaik. 80-130; 1(52: 194; 238-240 

3. 1’attinap. 1-119; 240-270 

4. uirmwtjHjih Qutr^^^ih 

Oupp Ou^suetrtb Qu&^iir&($ Ji9 ^ $4 
jp/uiu Qg>7 Qeiresrm 



Tol. Por. 91 




